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TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





— Cal 
PRUNING AND GRAFTING COMPOSITION. 
Brinley Place, Roxbury, June 10, 1825. 

Dear Smr,—-Several years since, the late E. 
Presce, Esq. one of our most distinguished hor- 
ticulturists, gave me the following recipe for 
a composition to cover the wounds occasioned 
by pruning trees. 

« Three pints of tar and one pound of bees- 
wax ;—melt them together and while cooling 
stir in a pound of red or yellow ochre.” 

This admixture { have ever since nsed with 
the best effects, as the wounds occasioned by 
the removal of limbs or from any other eause, 
have speedily healed over; without prodncing 
rotor décay. Three years since 1 concluded 
to try this composition for grafting, instead of 
clay, and the result was most satisfactory. 1 
have continued to use it exclusively in grafting 
apple, pear, plumb and cherry trees ; and three 
or four stocks can be engrafted with this mate- 
rial, as Soon as one can with clay. The wound 
isthus kept completely covered until the wood 
and bark closes over it. . ee 

The quantity above named I have found would 
last me a year, and would be enough for most 
of ourfarmers. It is always ready for use, and 
isapplied with a small, flat, ronnd-pointed knife, 
or wooden spatula, with great facility. Quite 
a thin coat is sufficient. 

After one year’s experience, I af confident, 
that no farmer or cultivator of treespwill ever 
se without his box of this composition, if be 
has any desire to keep his trees in a healthy 
and thrifty state, or annually extends the varie- 
ty or quantity of his fruit by grafting. 

Very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
H. A. S. DEARBORN. 
* aioe : 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Stockport, ( Pa.) June 8, 1325, 

Mr Fessexpen—I have noticed (page 329) in 
your paper, two queries respacting Grafting.— 
To the first, from my. long egperience and ob- 
servations, | think | can answer correctly. 

That grafting a seedling tree with a cion 
from a fruit. bearing tree, generally expe- 
dites its bearing several years, I have often 
noticed by grafting a part of the limbs of a young 
tree. The grafts will bear fruit, some two, three 
or ‘our years before the natoral branches ; but 
(his does net admit of any certain rule. Either 
irom the different constitutions of the seedling 
'rees, or their kind of natural fruit, such as pro- 
duce sweet apples, generally, bear before those 
of the same ‘age that bear sour apples. 

| am very particular in cutting my cions for 
gralting. never take more than one off the end 
of a lim, andthat of the last year’s growth,— 
with the buib between them, to shave to set in 
the stock. . ‘There the wond is most porous to 
receive the sap from the stock ; and such cions, 
as they are the youngest yrood, are most sure 


from the same limb of older growth. 

The changing of the different kinds of fruit 
from the same stock, appears to be one of the | 
arcana, or secrets, of Natare. That the sap of| 
a sour stock should produce sweet apples of a 
different colour, it appears to me must be effect- 
ed by the different shapes of the pores through 


cribed in Euclid. 
In regard to the second query, I have no ex- 


upon uncertainties, to prevent trees from bear- 
ing. — 


This is the season for gardening, and I should 
| like to see the observations of gentlemen in dif- 
ferent parts of our country, on a variety of sub- 
jects. 

Formerly my garden used to be much injured 
by the black cut worm. They used to cut off my 
cabbage plants when first set out, until I learned 
that to wrap a hickory leaf round the stem, 
between the root and leaves, would prevent 
their touching them. For other vegetables, | 
had no better remedy than to stir the ground 
often, hill what I could, and depend on the rob- 
ins’ taking them to feed their young. That a 
robin’s nest, in or near my garden, was of great 
value, | was told by a German gardener ; and 
jthat the hest mode to destroy the cut worms, 
| was to shoot them with a musket. I had no faith 
\#- ff, until I tried the experiment, by loading a 
jipusket heavily with powder, and. pointing it 
| over the beds where the worwms are, firing it off; 
‘the sound kills them. They will roll out on the 





small expense for gunpowder will clear a garden 
from all damage by cut worms. - 


The next most obstinate enemy that I found 
to my garden, was the small yellow bug, that ate 
all my young cucumbers and melons. ‘To pre- 
vent it, I tried several methods without much 
effect ; and their numbers apparently increased 
every year, notwithstanding [ annually killed 
and scalded thotsands. {am now trying them 
with some new experiments of my ewn inven- 
tion. 

To prevent their eating my plants, [ have 
boiled up a very strong decoction of red peppers 
and tobacco, and put a large talile-spoonfull or 
two on each, as they come up ; and that liquid 
does not appear to injure the plant, and as yet | 
cannot discover that the bugs have towched one 
on which it has-been put, although they have 
eaten up all the others without reserve. 

In order to destroy or lessen their numbers, | 
build light fires of shavings, &c. in my garden 
in evenings, in hopes they may fly into them, 
as many insects will into a candle ; and perhaps 
from observations both these experiments may 
be worthy further remarks. 


T have heard an awkward rhyme or saying 
vused by the Germans, that may mean something 





it in English is,;— That the sweat of a gardener’s 
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| 
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| top of the ground, and die ; by which means a| 


for the benefit of gardening. The substance of 


year since. 





|to grow, and generally bear fruit before others bare feet hoed under every morning before sun-rise, 
jas the best manure for the plants. 


SAMUEL PRESTON. 
=== 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Wilds of Maine, June 3, 1825. 
Dear Sin—The “ Queries on Gralting,” in 


which the sap ascends; if so, the numerous) your paper of the 13th alt. and your remarks on 
different kinds of apples would require more |them, have induced me to state some facts, 
different shapes and figures than are even des-| which, if you think they may afford any satis- 


factory solution to the queries, or add any light 


-|to the theories floating on the subject, you are 
perience ; as it has not been my practice to graft! at liberty to use as yoo think proper. 


in May 1820, | grafted, in seedling stocks 3 
or 4 years old, a number of ecions taken from 


bearing trees; they are now ina flourishing 
state, but have never yet shown any blossoms.*— 


In May 1821, I also grafted some into stocks 
which had arrived to a bearing state, and oth- 
ers into stocks not yet old enough to bear. The 
former bloseomed tbe third year, and every 
The latter have never yet blos- 
somed. Last year! grafted a scion from a bear- 
ing tree into a bearing stock ; the scion blossom- 
ed, but [ took off the blossoms lest they should 
too much exhaust the scion. This year it has 
not blossomed. 

This last instance, [| think, proves no more 
than that the oviparous buds, formed the pre- 
ceeding yearin the scion, while attached to ils 
parent stuck, were developed by the sap of the 
grafied stock, and supports the theory of Darwin 
on the formation of {fruit and leaf buds. The 
former instances indicate at teast, that the matu- 
rity of the scion is not wholly correspondent to 
that of the Stock from which it was taken, but 
is affected in some degree, if not whelly con- 
trolled, by the age of the stock into which it is 
inserted. Perhaps, however, these few instan- 
ces may not suffice as a basis for positive con- 
clusions. Other experiments may produce dif- 
ferent results; and it is only by comparing the 
resulis of experiments often repeated, that we 
can arrive at safe practical conclusions. 

Not very remotely connected with this sub- 
ject is another circumstance, the mention of 
which may possibly be of use to some brother 
chip. 

I have observed lately, in several papers, a 
composition recommended as a substitute for 
clay in grafiing, the basis of which is Tar. Some 
years ago, | saw the same article, and being 
sometimes rather impatient at the tedious pro- 
cess of making the clay mortar, and applying it 
with all its appendages of bandage, tow, &c. I 
eagerly substituted the tar. My scions * took” 
as well as usual—put forth their leaves—and 
promised nobly ; but “* when the sun waxed hot 
it melted.” Before midsummer the leaves turn- 
ed yellow—wilted—perished. Of more than 
100 sciens, not one survived. Upon examination 
1 found that the tar bad entirely penetrated and 
filled the vessels of the scions. Subsequently I 
have used a composition of 4 parts rosin, 2 bees 








* Notes by the Editor.—¥rom the above, and other 
notices of experiments in graftigg, which we have re- 
ceived Since the publication of the queries alluded te, 
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wax, and | tallow, with entire success. My in- 
ference is that the volatile and fluid parts of the 
tar, when the weather becomes sufficiently 
warm, will find their way into the wood and ob- 
struct the circulation of the sap, or lessen or des- 
troy the irritability of the vegetable fibre—at 
any rate it will kill the tender plant. The medus 
operandi | leave to persons better skilled in the 
science of vegetable physiology.—The simple 
conclusion | mean to draw is (so far as my own 
experience may warrant) that resinous substan- 
ces must be deprived of their volatile and essen- 
tial oils, before they can safely be applied to 
any other than resinous plants.—Rosin and pitch 
may do to mix with other and more bland sub- 
stances, to close the wounds in grafting (the for- 
mer | know to do well) but tar and turpentine 
go better to pay ships’ bottoms and kill worms.* 
Yours with all cordiality, 
RUSTICUS. 


by our correspondent in our paper of the 13th of May 
last, (No. 42, page 329, of the current volume,) we are 
induced to believe that our opinion, or rather conjec- 
ture, expressed on that occasion,is not correct. We 
then observed a$ follows. ** We are inclined to think 
that, as respects maturity or age of bearing, the cion or 
graft furnishes the criterion. —That a cion, taken from 
a bearing branch, which would have borne fruit, had it 
been suffered to remain on the parent tree, will bear 
fruit, if grafted ou a seedling stock which has never 
borne,’ &c. We stated our doubts, however, on this 
subject, and requested our correspondents to set us 
right, if we were in anerror. Ourcorrespondents have 
been so good as to state some facts on this subject, and 
we are at present inclined to be a convert to Mr Pres- 
ton’s creed, as expressed in a preceding column of this 
day’s paper: ‘That grafting a seedling tree, with a 
cion from a fruit-bearing tree, generally, expedites its 
bearing several years.” But our correspondent ** Rus- 
ticus,” seems to have proved, as far as his experiments 
go, that @jons, taken from fruit bearing trees, ingrafted 
into stocks of 3 or 4 years old, aot bear in 4 years 
from the time of grafting. We-were led into the sup- 
position that a fruit bearing cio, set ona stock not old 
enough to bear fruit, might, notwithstanding, produce 
fruit the first year, if the graft took well, because the 
germ, or bud of the flower or fruit would be formed in 
the cion before it was cut fromthetree. But, it is pos- 
sible that such germ or fruil bud,although ready formed, 
before the removal of the cion, might not vegetate in its 
novei situation: and it will not be correct to rely on 
theory mereiy, however plausible. Perhaps the cion 
with its fruit buds; ready formed, might fail in carrying 
them into maturity, in consequence of the juice of the 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Mr Fessenptn—The deep distress which is 
felt by the brute creation, in a separation ftom 
their young, often exhibite itselfin the most in- 
teresting manner. The instinctive aversion 
which seems to be a law of Creation, is often- 
times overcome, and we are surprised at asso- 
ciations which we could scarcely believe, unless 
made manifest to our senses. 

A few years since, whilst sitting in an office 
in State Street, 1 was requested by an observer 
of curiosity, to go to see an object of no small 
interest. A litter of Foxes receiving their nour- 
ishment, with every mark of playful kindness, 
feom a Cat. I took the advice of my friend, and 
near the bottom of Exchange Street, I found a 
pleasant countryman, from either New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont, with the animals alluded to. 
He had a large Cat in acage about 2} feet high, 
and somewhat larger on the surface ; there were 
from four to six young Foxes. Whilst | stood 
by, they took their nourishment, and received 
and entered into all those frisky sports which 
are so amusing, especially to the young. 

After viewing the scene to which the humor 
of my country friend not a little contributed, | 
was desirons to know of him “ their whole 
course of love.” THis stc*y was, that altersome 
inroads upon his poultry yard, he set out with 
some neighbours to seek the cause. They found 
a hole which they thought the. probable resi- 
dence of a Fox, with a fresh foot-track thereto. 


A A SS A 


farmer, farrowed 12 pigs and shortly after died. 
At the same time a Grayhound of the same place 
whelped, whose young ones all died also, Four 
of the pigs were placed under the care of the 

Grayhound, and they are now thriving fast. 

Lam, sir, yours, 
Boston, June 11, 1825. W, 

~ = 
From the New York Statesman. 


ON SUBSTITUTES FOR WOAD. 


Substitutes for woad are continually offere, 
to our dyers. A few years since a small two 
shilling pamphlet was sold at the enormous 
price of one hundred dollars, professing to con. 
‘tain directions for a substitute for woad. Much 
secrecy was observed by the author, and unfor. 
tunately the mode of dying recommended by 
him prevailed throughout the United States— 
The secret consisted in preparing a strong de. 
coction from bran, madder, and hops, vegetable 
ferments that had ever been used by European 
wood dyers. The fermentation of the vat was 





regulated with potash, the whole process being 
the common silk vat of Europe. So long as this 
|mode of dying prevailed, the American blues 
} were in disrepute, the colours being dull, an 
|ever liable to wear white in the seams, and iy 
| other ‘parts subject to friction. 
| We would reasonably suppose that the fatal 
result of the first substitute, would make our 
| dyers very guarded in adopting others; but the 
predilection for substitutes appears to be so iv- 


They proceeded to dig, and soon found and kil-| superable, that another is no sooner offered than 
led the mother, and on removing her they per- jt is brought into practice, and this without any 
ceived her litter of young. These were very advantage in price or colour. The article now 
small, and taken home to amuse the children. adopting is called the milk weed woad. As it 
After playing with them a little while, one of must be highly injurious to our infant: manufac. 
the youths inqdired why the cat might not be. tures to pursue a wrong course in the production 
comforted for thetoss of her kittens, all of whom | of so leading a colours blue, t have thought it 
had fallen a sacrifice to an expedient economy may not be amiss to offer some remarks on this 
in a spinster of the family. A like namber of| new substitute. 

Foxes to the kittens destroyed were sportively| Woad acts asa colouring matter and as a vege- 
thrown under the stairs, tu pacify the feelings of | table ferment; the latter brings the indigo used 
achild. The young Foxes were taken to her! with it to a reaction and enables it to colour; 
abode by the Cat, and nourished and brought up but this fermentative property is only a secon- 
so as to produce the effect I have mentioned, in dary object, its principal value consisting in the 
defiance -of all that aversion which it would great permanency of its blue colour, and were 
have been supposed instinct would have impart- it not for this property, any common swcculent 
ed. | vegetable manufactured in the same way, would 





stock not being of the kind to which it had been ac- 
customed. No doubt if you wish to obtain fruit by | 
grafting as soon as possible, the best and safest course | 
is to take fruit bearing cions, and-set them into fruit | 
producing stocks. But, as we have frequently observ- 
ed in substance, we are not tenacious of our opinions. 
Fruth is our sole object. It wad well observed by Dr. 
Cooper, Editor of the last edition of the Domestic En- 
¢yclopedia, in some remarks on a much agitated ques- 
tion, ‘* even erroneous notices are of importance, if they 
lead to discussion ; for the result of continual discus- 
sion will be truth. Error after error being refuted, 
Truth thus sifted and bolted, will at length be obtain- 
ed free from chaff.” 

* The remarks of ** Rusticus” perfectly coincide | 
with some observations of Mr Landrum, which may be | 
found in our paper, vol. i. page 145. He says ‘* almost 
every publication which I have had-the opportunity to 
peruse, directs one third turpentine in the composition 
of grafting wax: this, though very ductile and pleas- 
eat to use, | iound certainly to destroy both grafts and 
stocks, as far as the wax came in contact with them. 
From the numerous respectable authorities, recommen- 
ding this wax. ! was very liberal in its application to a 
number of choice grafts, without suspicion ; but had 
the vexatios upon the first inspection by removing the 
wax, to discover that a complete mortification had tak- 
én place under the wax; and even extending-further 
iv little lines along the grain of the wood,” &c. The 





| 





Our pleasant countryman further observed answer every purpose of woad. A substitute, 
that, learning from his neighbours that Boston therefore, to be effective, must contain as much 
folks were full of notions, he had brought them blue as woad, and of equal permanency. The 
all to town in hopes of encouragement. As I! only question interesting to our dyers is, wheth- 
found some bids were making, and he was not)er the milk weed contains this valuable colour- 
likely to miss his mark in this respect; and more | ing matter—if it does, both in degree and qual- 
especially as many supposed I had engrossed | ity, it will no doubt be a good succedanevm; 
more room and conversation than became me, || but if it should not, the using ‘t as a substitute 
retired, in order that ‘others might take their! must prove highly injurious to those who em- 
turn in the gratification of their curiosity. ploy it under that impression. 

Lest-this subject should be doubted, | have} None byt practical woad dyers can be aware 
copied from an English paper, what is there | of the great importance of the’ permanent blue 
called—* 4 Singular Faet.”. The names and| colour obtained from the woad. When a woad 
places are given, but need not be repeated.—| vat is new the dyer is careful to keep it pretty 
A few weeks since, a Sow, the property of a| well supplied with indigo, in order that the col- 

1,.| uring matter of the wead may not be spent (00 
soon; for he well knows that when the natural 





composition recommended by Gen. DEARBORN, on the 
first-page of this day’s paper, is formed of a proportion . 
of tar, and it appears that repeated trials have tested | Colour of the woad is gone, the blues dyed after- 
its efficacy. But the red or yellow ochre made use of in| wards will not possess the same permanency, 
-~ compen. is, nodoubt, sufficient to absorb the though to appearance the colours will be equal- 
volatile and pungent particles of the tar, and render the | r best who 
: ; ee : "\ly good. ‘Those dyers succeed the bes 
mixture mild and ,harmless, while it retains tenacity have three or more vatsin operation at the seme 


sufficient to exclutte-the air and superfluous moisture, |”. : : ; 
which we suppose to be the principal if not the sole | time ; infact, the greater number of vats a skil- 


use of that and similar mixtures designed for the same |ful woad dyer works, the more permanent bi 
purpose. 
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colours will be. A dyer who begins with eight 
vats, will set two every month in order that he 
may have half of them strong of woad ; wool is 
first partially coloured in the newest vats, and 
fnished in the older ones, in order that ft may 
be first impregnated with the colouring matter 
of the woad, by which the permanency of the 
blue is secured. 

In every species of the isatis, or of the indi- 
gofera, when the plants at maturity are gather- 
ed, pounded and balled, they will change toa 
bluish green, the change being the effect ofan 
oxidizement of the indigo contained in the 
plants. After the balls of woad are couched, 
a fermentative process necessary to its perfec- 
tion, the blue will become darker, having com- 
bined with a farther portion of oxygen. As this 
change takes place, invariably, in all plants 
known to contain indigo, it is considered the 
only external character by which the dealer 
can judge of the strength and value of woad, | 
those samples containing the most indigo assu- 
ming the darkestsand bluest shades of green.— 
] have seen several samples of milk weed, manu- 
factured after the samme manner as woad, and) 
no such change takes place—the vegetable he- | 
comes lighter instead of darker, it loses that 
light green colour natural to the living plant, 
and assumes a pale dead yellow. It has been 
said by some, that the milk weed contained 
nore indigo than woad, butI am convinced by 
its appearance, when couched, that it does not 
contain a single particle of blue colouring matter. 

Milk weed being a very succulent pleat, 
possesses strong fermentative properties, and 
nay be advantageously used in place of bran | 
and madder, to assist in fermenting the woad | 
vat, bat never can be employed as a substitute 
for it. It is sold, in a prepared-state, at from 7 
to Scents perdbe .Those country manvfaeter- 
ers who are using it, may save half this expense 
by collecting the cabbage, spinnage, and other 
refuse of their gardens during the summer seas- 
on, and fermenting it after the same manner as 
woad. Young barley, rye, grass, wheat, or any 
grain plants, cut whilst in their most succulent 
state, would be fine substitutes for the milk 
weed, and would answer quite as good a pur- 
pose. But where would be the advantage of 
using these substitutes, when a greater crop of 
woad can be raised on a given quantity of land, 
than can be produced from any other plant ? 

In making these remarks | have not the most 
distant idea of cheeking the spirit of inquiry. 
My only view is to put our dyers on their guard 
against adopting new things before they are cer- 
tain of their answering, at least as well as the 
old.ones. ff an indigenous plant can be found 
possessing all the properties of woad, that will 
afford as great an annual crop, I would be the 
first to recommend it; but should our dyers pur- 
sue a wrong course for yeafs before the error 
is discovered, as was the case with the swill 
woad, fatal indeed, will be the effect on our 
rising manufactures. Hopson. 





| 


=—==_ 
GINGER WINE.- 

The following valuable receipt is but little 
known, but will be found to be the best method 
of making this very cheap, pleasant, and saluta- 
ty wine.—To every gallon of water put 2ibs. of 
Sagar, and one ounce and a half of grossly pound- 
edginger tied in a coarse linea bag.—Boil these 
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together half an hour, or as long as any scum 
arises, which must be carefully skimmed off.— 


Pat this liqnor when sufficiently boiled into a tub | ¢ 


was? eas Aer 


Hovse.—JUNE %. After several private and local 
bills, an order passed relative to the state printing, ¢i- 
recting that public notice shall be given for contracts, 
&c. the preference to be given to those who would per- 


and on its becoming of the warmth of new milk } jm the work on the lowest terms, reference being had 
add the juice and rinds of two lemons, and half} to the quality, &c.—Resolves authorising the Land Of- 
a Seville orange for each gallon. If ten gallons! fice agent, in conjunction with the Maine agent, to 
be made, put in two table spoonsful of yeast on|make sale of certain omitted lands and timber in 
a bit of toasted bread. Shouldthe wine be made Maine passed in concurrence.—The wool Stapling and 


in cold weather, it must be kept ina warm place 
the better to promote fermentation, which some- 
times does wot take place for a day ortwo. If 
it ferments freely, tun it up the third day, gin-| 


Inspection bill was made the order of the day for Mon- 
day and ordered to be printed. 

JUNE 10 A biil making further provision for the re- 
demption of Mortgages was read and assigned for Tues- 
day.—The House agreed to the reports of the Judi- 


ger and rinds together, in a cask just calculated | “itty Committee respecting the collection of small debts 


to hold it, keeping out a small portion for the | 
purpose of filling up the cask while it continues | 


allowing executions to issue on interlocutory judgments 
for costs as on final judgments ;—and for the responsi- 
ble endorsement of writs.—A bil! establishing the rate 


to work, which must by no means be filled up | of interest was amended and referred to a compiittee. 


with any part of what flows over.—When it has 
ceased fermenting, rack it off into another cask, 
adding to every four gallons a quart of the best 


| brandy, with half an ounce of isinglass previous- 


ly dissolved in some of the wine. In one month’s 
time it will be fit to drink, or bottle; and few 
families, it will be presumed who once make it 
and experience its good effects, will ever after 
choose to be without a cordial wine at once so 
cheap and comfortable.— Mechanics’ Register. 


+ @ Qs... 
Massachusetts Legislature. 


SenateE.—JUNE8. Leave for bills was given to in- 
corporate banks in the north part of Boston, in Charles- 
town, Taunton, and Westfield.—The report of the 
joint committee, that it was inexpedient to adopt any 
measures on the subject of the payment from the pub- 
lic treasury of the members of the House, was, after 
debate, accepted.— A Committee was appointed to take 
into consideration the subject of the claims of this com- 
monwealth on the U. 8.—The joint committee on the 
Governor’s message in relation to the boundary line 
between this state and Connecticut, reported resolu- 
tions which were passed and sent to the House for con- 
currence, authorizing the Governor to appoint Com- 
thissioners to settle the boundagies between the twe 
states. : 

JUNE 9. Hon, Mr Winthrop revorted sundry re- 
solves in relation to lands in Maine owned by this state 
and Maine, which were read, passedand sent down for 
coneurrence. 

JUNE 10. Hon. Mr Longley from the Committee on 
so much of the Governor's speech as relates to the Mi- 
litia, made a report in favour of measures tending to 
promote the respectability and efficiency of the Militia, 
and of the frequency of parade days, which was read 
and accepted. 

JUNE 11. A Committee was appointed to see if any 
retrenchment can be made in the expenses of this Com- 
monwealth.— Resolutions were passed relative to the 
reception of Gen. Lafayette, for the several branches 
of the Government to meet the distinguished Guest of 
the Nation in the hall of the House, and requesting the 
Governor to addresshim on the occasion.—A message 
was received from the Governor, stating that a com- 
munication had been addressed to him by Committees 
of New Hampshire and of Boston, on the subject of 
opening a water communication between the Connecti- 
cut river and the seaboard, through New Hampshire & 
Massachusetts, by the way of Merrimack river ; which 
was referred in both houses to the Committee on Roads 
and Canals. 

JUNE 14. The Committee on Roads and Canals re- 
perted that the petition of the 5th Mass. Turnpike, and 
the subject of a survey of a route for a canal from Bos- 
ton to Proviffence be deferred to the next session. The 
same commgtee reported resolves on the continuation 
of a survey of a canal from Sharon, in Connecticut, to 
the boundary of this state, also on a canal from North- 
ampton to the north line of this state ; also on a survey 
of the interior of New Hampshire, for a water commu- 
nication, &e.—A committee was appéinted for making 
provision for those who may assemble in this city on the 
17th inst. who fought on Bunker's Hill on the 17th of 
June 1775. 





A message was received from the Governor presenting 
a communication from the Hon. George Sullivan, rel- 
ative tothe claim on the U. S. 

JUNE 11. Resolves passed providing for the appoint- 
ment of an agent or agents to meet the engineers ap- 
pointed by the U. &. to survey the route of a canal a- 
cross Cape Cod.’ The remaining business of the day 
was of a private and local nature. 

JUNE 13. A bill was reported providing for the pay- 
ment of the Members of the House of Representatives 
out of the Public Treasury. —The House voted to ac- 
cept of an invitation of the Bunker Hill Monument As- 
sociation to attend the processién’on the 17th inst.—A 
number of petitions for banks, &c. together with the 
Tax bill was referred to the next session. 
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Agricultural Schools.— A bill is now before the Leg- 
islature of New Hampshire, the object of which is to 
provide for the establishment of a School in some cen- 
tral part of the State, for the scientifick education of 
farmers, mechanicks, &c. And the Trustees of Deer- 
field Academy have petitioned the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, to be incorporated into an Agricultural School. 
Similar establishments are now in successful operation 
at Gardiner, Me. at Windsor and at Derby, Con., and 
Troy, N. Y.; and we believe some others are in con- 
templation. 

The celebrated Eg@lenhurg School at Hofwy), Switz- 
erland, was first puthsto operation in M908. It is Com- 
posed of an academy, an agricultural institute, con- 
nected with a smal! experimental farm, and a mann- 
factory of farming implements and machinery. The 
groundwork of the establishment is a farm of about 220 
acres, which is cultivated by Mr Fellenburg, and which 
employs 40 or 50 poor children. The academy consists 
of 60 or 70 pupils chiefly of the highest families. The 
suecess of Mr F. has been such as to excite the admi- 
ration of all who visit Hofwy!l. The distinguishing ex- 
cellence of his operations consists in the practical de- 
tails which comprise an infinite variety of ingenious 
methods for economizing his resources, and gaining his 
ends by sure means. 


The Times.— Never within pur recollection have we 
seen atime of apparently so general prosperity as the 
present. Accounts from all parts of the Union, from 
Louisiana to Maine, from the Atlantic to the lakes, 
state the increase of population and of business, and 
speak of the establishment of extensive manufactories, 
improvement of machinery, excavation of canals, con- 
templated railways, the rise of real estate, the ready 
market and improved price of agricultural produce, 
the building of elegant ships, steam boats, &c. the de- 
mand of labour and of the opening of the prison doors. 
We have health and plenty throughout the land. 

Bangor Reguster. 
—_— 

A survey is making from La Guayra to Caraccas, a 
distance of fourteen miles, with a view of ascertaining 
the practicability of establishing a Rail Road, which 
is proposed te be made on that difficult route. 





Ships at Whitehall.—The U. S. vessels of the Lake 
Champlain squadron, are to be sold at Whitehall, on 
the 22d inst. They consist of the ships Confiance ard 
Saratoga, brigs Eagle and Linnet, schooner Ticonde- 
roga, apd six galleys. 
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From the Massachusetis Agricultural Repository. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL S0- 
CIETY. 


A very interesting little volume under this 
title, has been published by the intelligent, in- 
defatigable and manly editor of the American 
Farmer. [t seems that the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural Society sent to Mr Skioner such com- 
munications as they had received, and which 
they deemed worthy of publication, which he 
has accordingly published. ‘They are plain and 
practical. The book is beautifully printed, and 
the plates are superior to any thing of the sort 
in any agricultural work. They must have been 
expensive. It isnot our purpose to review this 
work in the modern style of reviews, which Is 
to insert the title page, and then to proceed to 
a dissertation, in which nothing or very little is 
said of the work itself. Our purpose is to re- 
commend it to the noticejof the reading class of 
farmers, by extracts, not |so copious as to injure 
the sale of the work, but just enough to enable 
our readers toappreciate its merits. We make 
no apology for preferring these extracts to orig- 
inal matier. We hold very cheap that ridicu- 
lous jealousy of the editors of public journals, 
which leads them io reject an excellent article, 
which has appeared in another work, and to 
insert one much inferior. he object of all 
printed works should be the diffusion of know!l- 
edge, and that object should not be defeated by 
pride or jealousy. If Maryland or Pennsylvania 
should furnish sounder remarks than Massachu- 
setis, there is no reason why the readers in 
Massachugetts should not see them. 

The only objection which could be urged 
against such re-publications might be, that by 
such a course our journals would become mere 
echoes of each other, and that readers would 
thus pay twice over for the same matter. But 
this objection does not apply to our extensive 
country, and to works on agriculture, Their 
circulation is necessarily limited, far too limited, 
much more so than it ought to be, and, than, we 
fendly hope, it will hereafter be. Take the 
work in question as an example. It is not prob- 
able, that it will reach more than one in twenty 
of the subscribers to the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Repository. 

That we have not borrowed more extensive- 
ly from the American Farmer, edited by Mr 
Skinner, has been owing not to any jealous feel- 
ings, but because the subjects of the articles in 
that valuable paper are more adapted te the mid- 
dle and southern states, than to our own. Some 
articles of culture, the tobacco and the vine, 
have Ho interest, and can have no application 
to the eastern states ; and even as to those which 
are common to us both, there is such a differ- 
ence of climate, of soil, of extent of farms, of 
value of labour, of the means by which that la- 
bouwr is performed, to wit, by oven or horses, 
that very few of the articles could be read with- 
out much allowante for these differences, which 
are not entirely unspestood by the New: England 
farmers. ; 

‘Bhese objections do pot, however, apply with 
so much ferce to ibe remarks of Pennsylvania 
farmers: though their great staple, wheat, is 
not generally cultivated here, yet it is cultivat- 
ed to-a very considerable extent; and as to all 
other atticles, our culture is very similar. Dif- 
ferences, and important ones, unquestionably 


there are. Milder winters, deeper soil, longer] 
seasons, render the rules applicable to the cul. 
tivation of Pennsylvania, not directly and rigor- 
ously applicable to Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Maine. 

Still they may afford us much and valuable 
instruction ; and as they are, on the whole, al 
least our equals, and in many important respects 
our superiors, we eught to seek information 
from them—happy, if we learn something new, 
sure to gain if our own practices and opinions 
are supported by theirs. 


GARLIC. 


The medical properties of garlic are various. 
In dropsical complaints, asthmas, and agues, it is 
said to have been successfully used. Some in- 
stances have occurred, in deafness, of the bene- 
ficial effects of wrapping a clove of garlic in 
muslin and putting it into the ear. As a medi- 
cine, internally taken, it is usually administered 
as a bolus, or made into pills. Its smell is con- 
sidered an infallible remedy against vapours, and 
as useful in nearly all the nervous disorders to 
which females are subject. An oil is sometimes 
prepared from garlic which is so heavy a8 to 
sink in water; but the virtues of this pungent 
vegetable are more pérfectly and more readily 
extracted by spirit of wine than in any other 
way. A syrup also is made from it. 


The juice of garlic is said to be the best and 
strongest cement that can be adopted for broken 
glass and china, leaving little or no mark, if used 
with care. Snails, worms, and the grubs or lar- 
vz of insects, as well as moles and other vermin 
may all be driven away by placing preparations 
of garlic in or near their haunts.”—Domestic 
Encyclopedia. 


FLEAS, 


Want of cleanliness remarkably contributes 
to the generation of fleas;’as the females de- 
posit their eggs, each from twenty to thirty, 
in damp and filthy places, within the crevices 
of boards, on rubbish, &c. whence they emerge 
in the course of six or eight days, in the form 
of greasy whitish maggots. Whena fortnight 
old, they envelope themselves in a small chry- 
salis, from which they sally forth, afier ten days’ 
existence, in the form of fleas. In the sinter, 
these different transformations require a period 
of six weeks, but in summer only a month.— 
They probably do not live longer than one year; 
though it is said, that fleas have been kept in 
little golden chains for six years. As they are 
able to draw a weight eighty times greater than 
that of their own bodies, some frivolous persons 
have occasionally kept them harnessed to minia- 
ture carriages, &c. Leaping also is a singular 
proof of their muscular strength; as, by press- 
ing the belly downwards, expanding their legs, 
and then suddenly contracting them, these crea- 
tares dart forward to a distance of 10 or 12 inches. 

Children and females are remarkably liable 
to the attacks of this little enemy; a circum- 
stance which must be aitributed to their more 


tender skin, their purer blood, longer clothes, 


and, in some individuals, perhaps, to a pecu- 
liar state of perspiration. Cleanliness, and fre- 
quent sprinkling of the room with a simple 





decoction of wormwood or sassafras, will soon 
extirpate the whole breed of these troublesome 


> 








vermin; and the best remedy to expel them 
from bed-clothes, is a bag filled.with dry mos, 
the odour of whichis to them extremely offen. 
sive. Others cover the floors of the room; 
where fleas abound, with the leaves of the a). 
der tree, while the dew ison the foliage, (, 
which these insects fondly adhere, and thy 
may be easily destroyed. Fumigatien with tho 
leaves of pennyroyal, or the fresh-gathere; 
foliage of that plant, sewed up in a bag, ang 
laid in the bed, are also remedies pointed oy; 
for the expulsion of fleas. [Sprinkle with Cam. 
phorated whiskey or other ardent spirit.—T. C.] 

Dogs and cats may be effectually secureg 
from the persecutions of these vermin, by oc 
casionally anointing their skin with sweet o;| 
[The fleas and lice of poultry are destroyed by 
decoctious of sassafras wood.—T. C.]~-ibid. * 


MERINO RAM. 


On Wednesday last Mr. Wedsworth \W 4k. 
worth of Durham, exhibited in this city, hic 
celebrated Merino Kam. This.remarkable apj. 
mal is only six years old—weighs 140 Ibs. has 
never been sheared, and possesses the peculia; 
characteristic of the merino breed, of never 
shedding its wool. The length of his fleece, by 
actual measurement is 17 inches, and its weigh 
estimated by competent judges, from 20 to 40 lbs 
For fineness of texture, length of staple, and 
beauty of appearance, it is believed it has ney- 
er been surpassed by any single fleece in the 
country. This animal enjoys perfect healii, 
and it is said does not suffer from the changes or 
extremes of Climate. He obtained the premium 
in this County three years ago. The distin 
guished Agriculturist and friend of domestic im- 
provement, who is the owner of this animal, and 
has done so. much to improve the breed of sheep 
in this County, has been induged to rear it witb- 
outshearing, for the purpose of ‘ascertaining 
whether it would shed its wool or not. The 
extraordinary length and. weight of its fleece, 
settles the question beyond controversy, and 
proves the decided superiarity of Merino, over 
every other description of sheep. 

Middletown Sent. 


From the American Firmer. 


AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Extracts from letters addressed ta W. M. Banton 
Esq. Vice President of the Agricultural Society 


of the Valley, Va. by the Hon. Jesse Bue, of 


Albany. 


Dear Sir, Albany, Nov. 3, 1822. 

“ My turnips, which you saw growing, ex- 
ceeded my fondest hopes. The white and green 
tops gave at the rate of 760 bushels the acre ; 
and the ruta baga, sown broadcast upon a clover 
lay; afier the grass was mown, gave about 500 
bushels. These roots were not so large, but 
more fair, than those raised in drills. 1 had be- 
tween six and seven acres, all a second crop. !t 
is the first experiment | have heard of raising 
the Swedish as a second crop; and it succeed- 
ed so well, that hereafter I intend to raise them 
altogether after clover. 

“| think the culture of this root might be 
successfully introduced in the Valley upon light 
soils. You should not sow the flat kinds till 
the 10th or 16th August, nor the Swedes till a- 
bout the 15th or 20th of July. 1 think they 
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The seeds of plants exalted by cultivation | ble ofa very high polish; they are also very 
always furnish large and improved varieties ;|durable. The Japanese make quadrite fish of 


would then escape the fly—as I have never 
known this insect to disturb crops here sown 
after the 28th July. Make an experiment upon 
my plan, that is, sow the flat sorts on your stub- 
ble ground, and the others upon a clover sod.— 
You will find them valuable for cattle.” 


Dear Sia, Albany, Dec. 6, 1823. 

“ Do you recollect seeing in the American 
Farmer of February last, my report in the house 
of assembly, on the project of an Agricultural 
School? I beg of you to give it a perusal, as 
you without doubt preserve the file, and view 
it in its different bearings upon the fiscal, moral 
and political interests of our country. The 
study which I have given the subject has con- 
yinced me thatit is one of the deepest interest ; 
and I could add many and weighty considerations 
io its favour, suggested since Imade the report ; 
but it is doubtful whether the public mind is in 
atemper to listen to, or to be persuaded by 
them. I consider the plan suggested by the Al- 
bemarle Society as defective, inasmuch as it 
makes agriculture an auxihary study. It ought 
to be prinetpal ; and botany, chemistry, polite 
literature, &c. made subservient to this great 
study. The pupil should go to it with the ex- 
press view of learning to be a farmer, and should 
be taught so much science, blended with exper- 
imental and practical knowledge, as should best 
promote this primary end. Of what vast impor- 
tance would «a well conducted experimental farm 
connected with such an instifution, soon become 
to the agricultural interest, and to the Union at 
large. The fact is self evident, that under the 


best management, our farms might be made to | 


double, treble, quadruple, their ordinary pro- 
ducts. What method so likely to produce this 
result, as to that which I suggest? A botanic 
garden, among .other-simportant advantages, 
would make us acquainted with our native grass- 
es, and those of value from abroad ; afd instruct 
in the best. method of mixing and cultivating 
them. ‘The labours of the Horticultural Socie- 
ty of London have, in a short time, produced a 
striking improvement in-that branch of raral e- 
conomy ; aodeits agents have already visited ev- 
ery quarter of the globe, and drawn from them 
every thing valuable-in the vegetable kingdom.” 


= CGO ree 
From Davy'’s Agricultural Chemisiry. 


FRUIT TREES, &e. 


The decay of the best varieties of fruit-bear- 
ing trees which have been distributed through 
the country by grafts, is a circomstance of great 
importance. There is no mode of preserving 
them; and no resource, except that of raising 
new varieties by seeds. 

Where a species has been ameliorated by 
culture, the seeds it affords, other circumstan- 
ces being similar, produce more vigorous and 
perfect plants; and in this way the great im- 
provements in the productions of our fields and 
gardens seem ‘to have been occasioned. — 

Wheat in its indigenous state, as a natural 
production of the soil, appears to havé been a 
very small grass: and the case is still more re- 
markable with the apple and the plumb. The 
crab seems to have been the parent of al! our 
apples. And two fruits can scarcely be con- 
ceived more different ip colour, size, and ap- 
pearance than the wild plum and the rich mag- 
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but the flavour, and even the colourof the fruit | 
seems to he a maiter of accident. Thus a hun-| 
dred seeds of the golden pippin will all produce | 
fine large-leaved apple trees, bearing frait of a 
considerable size ; but the. dastes and colours of 
the apples from each will be different, and none 
will be the same as those of the pippin itself. 
Some will be Sweet, some sour, some bitter, 
some mawkish, some aromatic; some yellow, 
some green, some red, and some streaked. All 
the apples will, however, be much more per- 
fect than those from the seeds of a crab, which 
produce trees all the same kind, and all bear- 
ing sour and diminutive fruit. 

The power of the horticulturist extends only 
to the multiplying excellent varieties by graft- 
ing. They cannot be rendered permanent ; and 
the good fruits at present in our gardens, are 
the produce of a few seedlings, selected proba- 
bly from hundreds of thousands ; the results of 
great labour and industry, and multiplied expe- 
riments. 

The larger and thicker the leaves of a seed- 
‘ling, and the more éxpanded its blossoms, the 
more it is likely to produce a good variety of 
| Fruit. Short leaved trees should never be se- 
lected; for these approach nearer to the origin- 
| al standard ; whereas the other qualities indicate 
the influence of cultivation. 

In the general seiection of seeds, it would 
appear that those arising from the most highly 
cultivated varieties of plants, are such as give 
‘the most vigorous produce ; but it is necessary 
from time to time to change, and as it were, to 
cross the breed. 

By applying the pollen, or dust of the stam- 
ina from one variety. to the pistibof another of 
the same species, anew variety may be easily 
| prodaced ; and Mr. Knight’s experiments seem 
|to warrant the idea, that great advantages may 
be derived from this meihod of propagation. 

Mr. Knight’s large peas produced by cross- 
ing two varieties, are celebrated amongst horti- 
culturists, and will, I hope, soon be cultivated 
, by farmers. 

_ Lhave seen several of his crossed apples, 
which promise to rival the best of those which 
are gradually dying away in the cider countries. 











TO MAKE JAPANESE CEMENT OR RICE GLUE. 
This elegant cement is made by mixing rice 
flour intimately with cold water, and then gent- 
ly boil it. It is beautifully white, and dries al- 
most transparent. Papers pasted together by 
means of this cement, will sooner separate in 
their own substance than at the joining, which 
makes it extremely useful in the preparation of 
curious paper articles, as tea trays, ladies dress- 
ing boxes, and other articles which require lay- 
ers of paper to be cemented together. It is in 
every respect preferable to common paste made 
with wheat flour, for almost every purpose to 
which that article is usually applied. It answers 
well, in particular, for pasting into books the 
copies of writings, taken off by copying ma- 
chines, or unsized silver paper. With this com- 
position, made with a comparativety small quan- 
tity of water, that it may have the consistence 
similar to plastic clay, models, busts, statues, 
basso relievos, and the like, may be formed ; 





this substance, which so nearly resembles those 
made of mother of pearl, that the officers of our 
East Indiamen are often imposed upon.—Amert- 
can Farmer. 

p— | 


TO DESTROY RATS AND MICE. 


Mix flour of malt with some butter, and add 
thereto a drop or two of oil of anniseed; make 
it up into balls, and bait your trapstherewith. If 
you have thousands, by this means you may 
take them all.—Jbid. 





A simple and ingenious method of condens 

ing smoke, and metallic vapors, and other sub 

limed matter, not liable to be infused by ad- 
mixture with water, has lately been made pub- 
lic by Mr. Jeffreys, of Bristol, England. It con 
sists of having connected with the fire, or fur- 
nace, two parallel funnels communicating to- 
gether at the top, up one of which the smoke 
or vapor ascends, and then passing into the 
other, is immediately condensed ard carried 
down by a shower of water, which falls unceas- 
ingly from above, and passes off by art opening 
below. 


QUACKERY. 

We note the following particulars for the ben- 
efit of those, who are in the habit of employing 
the most illiterate of mankind, to doctor their 
horses, cows, hogs and sheep. A gentleman io 
this vicinity, having lost 26 of his merino flock, 
ofa disease, which he ascertained by dissection 
to be, ‘ worms in the head,’ was advised. by one 
of his neighbourste ipject, into the heads of his 
sheep, spirils of turpentine and vinegar, the pro- 
portion,‘a tea-spoonful of the former to a gill of 
the latter,’ as a preventive. The next day the 
flock was got up, the lotion prepared was in- 
troduced vigorously to the olfactories of 15 of 
his sheep, 14 of which were in perfect health 
—and in about twenty minutes, seven of them 
were dead, one more died in about two hours, 
and another lingered till the next day !—Wal- 
pole, (V. H.) paper. 


Ao Association has been formed in London, 
with a capital of $5,000,000, for Agricultural 
purposes in Colombia ; and one object appears 
to be to reduce the price of imported flour. 


Great quantities of excellent wheat are ex- 
pected at Rio Janeiro, from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 





BQ 


Steam Engines.—It is calculated that the steam en- 
gines now in England, represent the power of 320,000 
horses equal to that of 1,920,000 men—which being in 
fact managed by 3,600 men only, adds actually to the 
power of the population, 1,884,000 men. 


The Mexican Republic has 22,000 regular troops, 
including 10,000 cavalry. Ht has also 40,000 active 
Militia. 

The Montreal Herald, of the 21st inst states that ar- 
rangements were making in England to send fifteen 
thousand lrish emigrants to Canada, during the present 
summer. 


Mr Wilson, of New-York, has invented a Steam Boat 
which rests on large transverse cylinders or wheels, 








when dry, the articles made of it are suscepti- 











which, as it were, roll over the water, buoying the ves- 
sel. 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 17, 1825. 


PROSPECTS OF THE SEASON. 


It should seem, so far as we can learp from 
newspaper notices in different parts of the coun- 
try, as well as from inspection, and conversation 
with intelligent farmers in this vicinity, that the 
season bids fair to be more productive than 
usual. Grass, en light lands, had received so 
much injury by the dry weather which immedi- 
ately preceded the late timely and copious rains 
that it will probably afford but a slender crop.— 

- But on lands lately laid down, and adapted to its 
cultivation, there is reason to anticipate a more 
than medium crop. Indian corn, we are told, has 
been rarely if ever known to be more forward 
and flourishing in this part of the country, at this 
time of the year. With regard to apples, and 
other products of the orchard, and the garden, 
we have no partisplar information, but hearing 
no complaints are induced to hope that ‘ All’s 
Well.” ¢ 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


WHITE WEED. 

Mr Fessenpen.—As you love to talk about 
every thing in the season of it—do for the land’s 
sake and ours, tell us what we shall do to get rid 
of the white weed ?—If you will just ride or walk 
into the country, about Boston, now, you will 
find our mowing grounds covered and made 
white with it. Perhaps there never was so 
much at this season.—A more pernicious plant, 
ae regards our grass crops, cannot be found, | 
beliete, unless it be the Canada thistle, and that 
happily is not much known tens in this neigh- 
bourhood. The white weed makes a most mis- 
erable food for cattle,—good for nothing if al- 
lowed to stand till it is ripe.-—Our stable keep- 
ers reject it, and if they did not, their horses 
would.—lIt is so extremely selfish in its habits, 
that it will permit nothing to grow near it.—It 
occupies the whole ground or none.—The mode 
of increase | know not.—Still less do | know how 
to effect its decrease-—But thie | know, that it 
is spreading indefinitely in all directions. It is 
said to have been brought here by our ancestors. 
—So we are told was the berberry, or barberry. 
— Without meaning to,abuse those good folks, 
I} wish they had left them both at home.—The 
seed of the Charlock, or wild turnip, it has been 
said will remain in the clod thirty years or more 
and not send up a plant, while the land remains 
in grass, but comes up afier the land is ploughed. 
—Not so the white weed. The seed of this 
will remain idle in the clod for years for aught 
I know,—but giving no trouble, like the wild 
turnip, while under the plough, but it takes pos- 
session of the soil the moment it is laid. down to 
grass. This makes it the worse plant ofthe two, 
beth of them worthless, because ifit would show 
its head where we are hoeing, instead of sneak- 
ing among the grass—we should probably hold a 
tussle with it. How to eradicate it is now the 

stion—and [| am ashamed to say that | can af- 
ord you no aid on which to rely at all. Some 
have said ploughing will do it. I wish in my 
heart it would. But if so, how is it that it comes 
again, frequently, the first year after laying 
downto grass—as may be seen this season ?— 


was the seed put there in the manure that was 
ploughed in ?’—this is possible, but if it be so 
how does it help the matter? the seed we are 
likely to have always with us—It has wings, 
too, I believe, and who can stop it? Some think 
it may be rooted out and destroyed by manur- 
ing the grass land very highly. This may elicit 
grasses so rank and strong, as to take place of 
it in some degree ;-but, that manure kills whate 
weed, I do not believe. By keeping all our land 
under the plough, we might get clear ef it ; but 
this we cafinot do, you know, any more than we 
could undertake to pull it all up by the roots and 
burn it, before it is ripe—So abundant has it 
become, that in this latter process, we should 
starve. I am really mortified, sir, as a common 
practical farmer, to discoverso much ignorance 
on this subject, and to show myself so poorly 
armed against a formidable enemy constantly 
beating up my quarters ; but it isas well to con- 
fess it at once and call upon Hercules. I should 
really like to know what you learned folks have 
to say. Pray, sir, if you do notice this odious 
weed, call it plain white weed, not Chrysanthe- 
mum leucanthenum. You know all about these 
hard words I know, but you are no pedant, and 
we farmers know nothing of your mums. | 
should not have known there: were such words, 
but a friend opened a book at the word “ white 
weed” and there I saw them. It wasa book of 
Dr Bigelow’s who they say is very clever in all 
these weeds and things, and would put on no ap- 
pearance of pedantry, were it not your learned 
people abroad and at home, pretend they could 
not otherwise understand him. Afterall, I like 
him very much,—and shall try to buy his books. 

It is not worth while to print this letter. You 
can talk of this rascally plant withont doing that. 
But perhaps you will tike it,—who knows? If 
you should, I may touch up something else one 
of these days when it rains; but as | would not 
be laughed at by my neighbours for turning au- 
thor, I am determined you shall have no signa- 
ture but thatof A MIDDLESEX FARMER. 

REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 

Our correspondent has contrived to render a 
barren subject..fertile in humour; and if he 
handies his hoe, and performs with his plough, 
as well as he flourishes with his pen, he will 
eventually eradicate every pernicious plant that 
plagues his premises. . We will cheerfully en- 
list under his banners in a war of extermina- 
tion against the vegetable land pirates of which 
he complains. It is ycleped by the learned 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, but it has quite 
an assostment of vulgar names, and like some 
other rogues and vagabonds seems to be accom- 
modated with an alias for every county. In 
some places it is called White weed, in others 
May weed, Ox eye, &c. In poetry it sometimes 
assumes the musical appellation of Daisy ; & may 
be made to rhyme with lazy, or crazy in any 
well written and well applied satire against those 
indolent cultivators who suffer it to encumber 
their grounds. It is possessed of such a de- 
testable spirit Of monopoly: (as intimated by our 
correspondent,) that, unless it meets with a thor- 
ough going opposition, it appropriates the fields 
in which it gets root-hold to its own exclusive 
ase, and aah caine more useful and credit- 
able vegetable nei urs with apparently as 
little compunction as good farmers eal oa was 





terminating grub-worms of caterpitiars. 





— 


ia ,,.... 
Dr Deane observed, [see article White weed, 


| Deane’s New England Farmer] that dunging the 


ground is an enemy to this weed ; and it is said 
that pasturing with sheep kills it. But to con. 
quer it effectually there can be no better way 
than to use the land in tillage for hoed Crops 
several years in succession.” The Farmer’s .4;. 
sistant assures us that top dressings of composts 
suitable to the soil will destroy it. If pasturing 
with sheep will effect its destruction, it will, in 
many cases, prove the easiest mode of annihilat. 
ing it. But if the farmer has no sheep, cannot 
well till the land infested by it, with hoed crops 
and has no manure or compost to spare, where. 
with to doctor off his white weed, we should 
think something might de done, to pretty good 
purpose, by constantly cutting it down while yet 
so green that it may be made into hay. If never 
permitted to ripen its seeds, it willat least lose 
its vigour, will not claim a patent right to the 
farmer’s real property, and will not be able to 
use the “ wings of the wind” in extending its 
dominions and taking exclusive possession of the 
territory in which it has unfortunately obtained 
a settlement. 


On the use of Lime for Preserving Health. 


Lime, as an antidote to contagion, a preserva. 
tive against infection, and a means of purifying 
sinks, vaults, &c. appears to have received less 
attention than it deserves. By making a proper 
use of this cheap, simple, but powerful agent, 
together with a due attention to cleanliness and 
ventilation, the airio jails, hospitals, ships, &. 
may be rendered comparatively sweet and salu- 
brious. A quantity of it, while hot and quick, 
sifted every day or two, into the vaults of back 
houses, would greatly contribute not only to the 
comfort, but health of those who ocecasionally 
occupy the first floor above these indispensibles. 
We should@think it a very serious matter if we 
were forced to eat tainted provisions, and drink 
filthy water, and yet are very well satistied with 
being compelled to take a substance into our 
lungs, which would go near to poison the vilest 
reptile that ever fed on “ the vapours of a dung- 
hill? And this we suffer when the remedy is 
at hand, and almost as cheap as the rubbish of 
the street! Philosophers contend that man is 
a rational animal, but here is matter of fact, for 
an argument on the other side of the question. 

The walls of cellars, dairy rooms, sitting 
rooms, and indeed all apartments, much occupi- 
ed by human beings, should be well coated with 
good caustic lime white wash, at least once a 
year. The time of its application may as welt 
be just before the heats of summer become fer- 
vent and oppressive. In London, says Willich’s 
Encyclopedia, a society is organized for the 
“Cure and Preservation of Contagious Fevers 
in the Metropolis,” and they have “ appropri- 
ated a certain sum of money for purifying the 
tainted habitations of the poor. Their method 
consists, simply in washing the walls of the 
room with hot lime, which will render the place 
perfectly sweet.’ In the villages of New Eng- 
land, the practice of white washing the walls of 
apartments is very common; in cities less so. 
The walls of the apartments of our more opu- 
lent citizens are, usually, decorated with costly 
paper, or something else which is a proper re- 
ceptacle for foul air, and which would be spoil- 
ed by white washing; and if they prefer gentil- 
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ity. to health, they must enjoy their own whims, 
and pay their own Doctor's bills. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


OX SCRAPER. 


Mr Eprror.--I have lately had an Oz-Seraper | 
made after the description of one given in your | 


paper (vol. iii. page 181.) It has been used in 
making roads, and altogether exceeds my ex- 
pectations. We found it much better where the 
cround wasloose, than an Ox Shovel, to bring 
the dirt into the middle of the road, and it was 
very useful in levelling the road. 

The Scraper I used was of the following di- 
mensions: Sevenand a half feet long, one foot 
wide, two and a half inches thick. The four 


pandles were three feet and three inches long, | 


(shaped like these of the Patent Ploughs) and 
set one foot and eleven inches apart; the rings 
to hook on the chains were put five inches and 
one quarter frem the lower edge of the scraper, 
and three feet and ten inches apart. 
Yours, &c. 
Middlesex, Conn. DAVID. 
== 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SURVEYORS OF HIGHWAYS. 


Frienp Fessenpen.—! believe if Surveyors of 
Highways in New England would observe the 
following rules, we should have much better 
roads, and at much less expense. 

1. Never suffer any men or boys to work 
within one rod of each other, except the work 
absolutely require it. 

2, Dismiss the idle story tellers. 

3. Let the Surveyor keep an account ;Aimself 
on fhe toad” ™ : 

4. Have all the hands paid by thekour, ap 
let each have a price according to the work he 
has done, Yours, truly, 

Connecticut. ABRAHAM. 


of (he hours and minutes every man is at work | 


~e@e~ 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Two frigates are building in New York for the Greek 
government: they will be fine large ships of 64 guns 
each, and are expected to be completed in nine months. 


The estimates of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail 
Road are taken at 120001 per mile! The road is to be 
executed on a magnificent scale ; to be 66 feet wide ; 
the rails to be laid down in the best possible manner, 
and the purchase of land, at the two extremities, must 
be paid for at an enormous price. This estimate also 
includes the cost of engines, wagons and warehouses.— 
™ mee cost of this work will be about two millions 
of dollars. 


Hemp.— Mr. Adam Hoar, of Lancaster, Penn. has 
raised and prepared 800 weight of Hemp, which has 
been pronounced, by the Navy Agent in Philadelphia, 
equal in quality to the best Russian. 


_ American Mahogany —A tree, the growth of which 

48 Spontaneous in Florida, is said to answer all the pur- 

poses of mahogany for cabinet work. It is equally 

beautiful, and receives as high a polish. This, if true 

cartails a valuable and expensive article of importation, 

an may yet become an export in our own commer- 
e. 


= It is proposed to build a harbour at Great Point, 
antucket Island, for the safety of merchantmen, who 


—_ seek it in Holmes’ Hole and Tarpaulin Cove in: 


stormy ne rs the U.S have 
ordered surveys made of its usefulness ctica- 
bility, andl estimates of MiG penne, ire 


Spontaneous Combustion.—The Johnstown Repub- 
lican gives an account of an instance of spontaneous 
combustion, in a barrel of rags, some of which had been 
used jn cleaning lamps, and were consequently satnra- 
ted with oil. 


Prussie Acid. The good effects of this new medicine, 
as ao auxiliary in indigestion, has been already ex 
emplified in a report from Paris. -The dose used was 
one drop daily of the Vauquelin strength diluted in one 
ounce of water. ~ 

Unexpected Cure from Sali Petre instead of Salts.— 
A lady of respectability in Warrenton, N. C. who had 
| been long afflicted with a cough and an abscess on her 
| lungs, by mistake took Salt Petre for Salts ; the effect 
, produced was violent and agonizing vomiting, bursting 
of the abscess, and perfect cure. 


Poor Rates.—In New-York, the expense of support- 
ing the poor is about $80,000 per annum ; in Philadel- 
| phia, 120,000; in Boston, 25,000; in Baltimore, 20, 
000; and in Charleston 17,000. The excess of this 
| expense in Philadelphia, not including several villages 
in the county, is complained of in the public prints of 
that city. 

We are happy to learn that Gen. H. A. S. Dear- 
BorN, of Roxbury, is appointed by his Excellency the 
Governor, with the advice and consent of the Council, 
Commissioner for Canal Surveys, in phace of Col. Lin- 
celn resigned. . 








Correction.—In page 363 six lines below the middle 
of the Ist column, for ** animal is closed,” read ‘+ an- 
imal is clothed,” &c.—In the list of Trustees of the 
Maks. Agricultural Society, for ** Sam’l 8. Perkins 
Esq.” sabstitute ** Hon. W. Prescott.” 

in 
ATHANIEL DEARBORN hasremoved from No. 
33, to 64, Market-street, up stairs—where he res- 
pectfully solicits a continuance of public favor. Cards 
of every description engraved and printed—Door Plates 
and Stencil Plates furnished—Engravings on Wood— 
seals, &c. executed to order. 




















HE subscriber having improved a machine for 

spinning wool, cotton, made for doubling and 
twisting the same, on a simple and much improved plan, 
Offers fOr sale, rights fer states, counties, towns, &c. on 
favourable terms. ; 

The advantages of this Machine are such as will 
recommend itself to every one who will examine it. 

Besjdes the improvement in the finishand texture 
of the cloth which is manufactured from yarn made 
by this machine—it also would, in spinning 100 Ibs. 
of common, or 50 or 60 lbs. of fine Wool, clear itself. 
For it is calculated that a run and a half can be spun 
in a day by an ordinary spinner, on each spindle, and 
as there are 10 spindles attached to the machine, it 
would make 15 run a day, or 90 runs in a week—so 
that there would be a difference in favour of this ma- 
chine, of 78 runs a week, over the common method of 
spinning. [t would thus require but q fortnight or 
three weeks to clear the first cost of the machine. And 
any person can easily calculate what an immense saving 
of time and labor there would be in the spinning of 
great quantities of wool, cotton, &e. 

This machine recommends itself by its simplicity and 
durability ; as well as for its cheapness. Any person 
can be taught how to spin with it, in an hour or two, 
so as to need no further instruction. And another 
great advantage is, that it is not liable to get out of 
order. 

The price of the machine, including the apparatus 
for bling and Twisting Yarn, is $35. Ten spindles 
are attached to it, but the number can be varied, as 
the purchaser may wish. 

The above machine may be seen at the Agricultural 
Establishment, 108 State-street, where terms may be 
known for the purchase of the same. 

This machine will be in operation in one of the lob- 
bies of the State House, for a short time, where Mr. S. 
will be present to give any information. 

Boston, May 27 S. SLATER. 


O PRINTERS—For sale, 2-font of Pica, but little 
worn. Inquiry may be made of the Publisher of 
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RY and Ground WHITE LEAD, of a superior 
quality, for sale in lots to suit purchasers. 
ALLU\Y, in bbls. of 300 lbs. 
BLUE VITRIOL, of a superior quality. 
REFINED SALTPETRE, in kegs of 112 Ibe. 
DUPONT’S superior GUNPOW DER—for sporting 
or blasting—warranted equal to any powder to be had 
in the United States, for all purposes.to which Gunpow- 
der is applied. This powder is sold at wholesale or re- 
tail. 
SHOT—BALLS—FLINTS,—at wholesale or retail. 
Also—10,000 gallons of Dyer’s superior red and white 
CURRANT WINE, put up in kegs of 6 gallons, quar- 
ter casks of from 28 to 30 gallons, and pipes of 110 gal- 
lons. f. COPELAND, jr. 
36 65 Broad street. 


8t 
4 PARSONS & CO. City Furniture warehouse, 
E e Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep con- 
stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of furni- 
ture, chairs, Jooking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fire 
sets, brushes, bellows, &c. &c. Boston, March 25. 








FONOR SALE, at the Agricultural Establishment, No, 
108 State Street, 
A few superior patent Scythe Rifles. 





NASH will be paid atthis office, for any No. of 
copies of Nos. 36, 41 and 45 vol. III. 








PRICES ‘OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &e. 


[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 








FROM TO. 


D. C.D. C. 

APPLES, best, bbl 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - jton.| 95 {100 00 
pearl do. - - - = 98 00/103 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - - |bush| 120! 1 30 


BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, bbl. | 10 00) 10 50 





cargo, Nol, new, - - 7 75| 8 00 
“ .Ne 2, new, -. - 6 25)- 6 50 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - | 7 10 
: skimed milk, - - - | 3) 5 
PLAX ~- -.s°'- += ss 9 10 
FLAX SEED = «.- - - - |busb)..J 051 10 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St [bbl..| 5 7%, 6 00 
Genetee, a ah” 5 00, .5 25 
Rye, best, r- 2 - | 3 00 
GRAIN,Rye - - - - = |bush 52| 53 
Com- - . - 53) 
Barley - --- 50} 
Oats - - oye 30 31 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort,new, - | Ib. 11) 12 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 8) 11 


LIME, - - - * - cask} 117, 1 21 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjga}. 75| 100 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat j{ton.| 4 50) 4 75 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 17 00) 

















the Farmer ; or a line may be dropped to M. H. Boston. 











navy, mess, do. 14 00) 15 00 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - 13 75| 14 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - |bush} 1 75) 2 00 
Clover - + - - = jib. 7 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 60 70 
do do umwashed 40 45 
do 3-4 washed 45 50 
do 1-2 do 37 42 
Native - - = do 27 35 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48 52 
do Spinning, Ist sort 40 42 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces - - - - | Ib. 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 6 
“ whole hogs, - - - 
VEAL, - - - - --+ + = 8 
MUTTON, - = = ee 8 
POULTRY, - - - - - 2 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - - 16 
lump, best, - . - 22 
BGGS, - - --- - -\° 14 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - {bush 70 
Indian, do. - -- 7 
POTATOES, ie 50 
CIDER, liquor, - = - « {bbl 300 
HAY, according to quality, ton. 20 00 
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Though fashions, they say, seldom live to be ancient; 
In Mr D. they were found not so transient ; 
The date of his school you might read in his dress, 
But no modern could match him in strict polttesse. 
Not caring for substance, devoted to form, 
In feelings quite cold, but in etiquette warm, 
He held it an act of indelible shame, 
To speak to a person unless by his name. 

One night at a tavern, sitting much at his ease, 
As much as with form easy comfort agrees, 
He beheld, at a fire, a stranger display 
His back—coat up-turn’d—just, you know, al’ Anglais. 
He ey’d him—would speak—but how hit on the plan? 
Long pond’ring, at length he thus calmly began ; 
** Will you favour me, pray, with your name, sir?” 

said he. 
‘“* My name,” said the other, “ why, what's that to 
thee ?”” 

“Not much, I confess, but I gladly would know”— 
‘* Well Thomson’s my name, since you will have it so.” 
* [ thank you,” said he, “ that is all I desire— 
The tail of your coat, Mr Thomson, 's on fire.” 








= QQQO~- 

Look before you Leap.—When I was a boy, | 
one day walked out with an old friend of my 
father’s; and, while engaged in conversation, 
we came to a wide ditch. The old gentleman 
paused ; * Oliver,” said he, (seeing | was about 
springing for the other side,) ‘ look before you 
leap ;” but before the sentence was finished, | 
had made my leap. The other side was, as it 
happened, extremely slippery, and my feet had 
scarce touched it, before I found myself laid at 
full length at the bottom, covered completely 
with mud and water. ‘The consequence was, my 
new clothes were utterly spoiled, and although 
my mother had a company of lively young 
friends to tea that very evening, | was obliged 
to keep my room; and, what was worse, re- 
ceived a severe scolding, andthe promise ef no 
more new dresses, until I learned to take bet- 
ter care. 

This misfortune made a deep impression on 
my mind—the lesson it gave me will never be 
forgotten. Since that hour, | have always took- 
ed before I leaped, and many a heart-ach it has 
savedme. Yet I have never looked round me 
in the world without seeing many tbat were as 
thoughtless and fodlish as | had been. I have 
seen young men take a social glass for friend- 
ship’s sake; and I have known such, often, to 
be verily laid im the ditch before they had done 
with social glasses. I have seen old men build 
castles in the air, and- known those castles to fall 
and push their builders into the ditch in the end. 
| have seen young men marry wives before 
they were able to support themselves genteel- 
iy ;and I have known them to drag their wretch- 
ed and helpless families down with them int> 
the ditch. I have seen old and middle aged mev 
indulge foolish wives and spoiled children in 
every finery, and known each families to wind 
up their concerns in a ditch at last. 

It is no matter, Messrs. Editors, what kind of 
a diteh it is—and those of drunkenness, crime, 
and poverty, are the very worst in the whole 
world, and are all easily avoided if men will 
look before they leap. 

When | see a mechanic about to leave his 
shop and yo to keeping tavern, I think, good 
man, you had better look before you leap. The 
ground on the other side is slippery, and may, 
by chance, give you a fall. 

When | hear a young man resolving not to 
learn a trade, but to get a gig, anda dandy suit. | 


ie 


i 


and set himself up fora rich wife ; 1 would fain 
whisper to him, Friend, look before you leap. 
And when I see a poor but pretty bowing and 
scraping gentleman putting his neck into the 
yoke with a cross old maid, her pocket full of 
bank notes, and her head as empty as a keitle- 
drum; I remember the boy and the grindstone, 
and think how often people put their noses to it. 

When I see a farmer adding acre after acre 
to his plantation, though it is largér already 
than he can cultivate, and mortgeging the old 
homestead for payment, I would say to him, Be- 
ware, lest you and your farm go into the ditch 
together. 

When I see an honest cultivator of the soil, 
who, by hard labour, has laid up a few hundreds, 
getting a carriage and horses, baying broad- 
cloths and canton crapes, and striving to imitate 
the fashionables ; from my soul | wish he hada 
little of the spirit of the poor cobler, who, when 
a friend called to him to come out from his stall 
and see the procession passing to the coronation 
of George the Third, innocently replied, “ God’ 
sent me into the world to make shoes, and I 
have nothing to do with those fine shows and 
ceremonies.” 

But again ; when I see men or women, old or 
young, great or small, living as if they were to 
live forever, without one thonght of, or pre par- 
ation for, death, | would thunder in their ears, 
if 1 could,—look before you leap; for leap you 
must, perhaps when least you expect it; andif 
you slip then, it will be for an—eternity ! 

Trenton Emporium. 


+O BOQa-- 
[SELECTED FoR THE N. E. FARMER. | 


Anecdote of Franklin.—Dr Franklin says tittle ; 
and at the commencement of his residence in 
Paris, while France hesitated to declare openly 
in favour of the American colonies, he spoke 
stili Jess. At a dinner of wits, to engage him in 
conversation, a person said to him, “ It must be 
acknowledged that it is a grand spectacle that 
America exhibits at this period.”— Yes,” an- 
swered modestly. the Doctor, * but the specia- 
tors donot pay.” They have paidsince. 

Grimms Memoirs. 

The ceremonies of the Greek Church are at 
least as beautiful as those of the Catholic ; the 
church music is. heavenly ; every thing in the 
worship leads to meditation ; it has something of 
poetry and feeling about it: but it appears better 
adapted to captivate the imagination than to 
regulate the conduct.—Madame de Stael. 


oo 


Magnifcence is the character of everything 
one sees in Russia; neither the genius of man, 
nor the gifis of nature, constitute its beauties. — 
A person of fine intellect said that Hansa re. 
sembled the plays of Shakspeare ; in which all 
that is not faulty is sublime, and all that is not 
sublime is faulty.— Ibid. ' 


Far, far above every other delight of intel- 
lectual spirits, is the charm of music. Itis the 
language of the feelings: Who is there, that is 
listening to ae old remembered air, and has not 
found his heart as.audibly addressed as whea 


his ear has been greeted by the voice of a val- 





The Improved Durham Short Horned Bull ADM: 
RAL, and the Herefordshire Bull SIR ISAAC 


HE Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultura} 
Society will let out, apon reasonable term; the 
above named imported animals. They were purchases 
and presented to the Society by Admiral Coffin for ths 
benefit of his native state. Reliance may be placed o, 
the purity of the stock. The Calves of Admiral hay. 
proved very fine. He is now four years old, and is o, 
the farm of E. H. Derey, Esq. at Salem, His term 
will expire there the 16th of August, after which he 
may be had for one year, in any other county. 

The Hereford Ball is two years old,—is now on the 
farm of Joun Prince, Esq. Roxbury. His term yj 
expire on the 12th July. Any person wishing him » 
an earlier period will be accommodated. They ay. 
both very gentle and fine-tempered. The stock of 44. 
miral are peculiarly calculated for the Stall and Dairy, 
The Hereford breed have sometimes carried prizes jn 
England agsinst the “Short Horns,” as Beef Cait!e.— 
They are also admirable Draught cattle, and estcomej 
good for the Dairy. 

The terms will be reasonable and advantageous { 
the persons who shall take them for one year, and take 
good care of them, as the great object of the Trustee: 
is to give an opportunity of crossing our native breeds 
under the hope of improving them.—For terms apply 
to JOUN LOWELL, or JOHN PRINCE, Esq. Roxdv- 
ry. Roxbury, May 1225 


ATENT HOES—For Sale at the Agricultural |: 
tablishment, 108 State Street, up stairs, 

50 dozen of Hine’s crook neck spring tempered «te: 
hoes, wartanted in every réspect.—The superiority of 
these hves consists in their lightness and strength, and 
being in no way liable to clog. May 27 


AUCTION SALE. 
DURHAM COW AND BULL CALP. 
On SATURDAY, 18th inst. at 1 o’clock, 
In Liberty-square, 

The Bull Calf Hercuies, got by the noted bull Co- 
lebs, out of Lady Liverpool. 

Also, Lady Liverpool,.a short horned Durham Cow. 
raised by Mr. Ashcroft, bred at Bank Hall, got by 
Sampson, out of Old Cherry— imported in the ship Ceres 
from Liverpool, in 1823. 

The above Bull Calf was born on the 10th Oct. 1824, 
and weighed 127 Ibs. 12 oz. the day he was dropped. 
On the 17th following, he weighed 141 lbs. ; on the 
25th, 172 lbs.; on the Ist No¥! 202 lbs. and on the 
9th, 239 Ibs. making him 4 weeks old ; and is consider- 
ed by good judges, one of the best pointed animals in 
this country. 

Lady Liverpool is said to be one of the most perfect 
animals ever imported into the U. States.—Her color is 
red, a star in the forehead, short horns, long deer head 
and neck, large udder,thin tail, small bone, and weighs 
from 1200 to 1500 Ibs. Her strength and quality of 
milk is in the superlative degree. 

The above described Cow and Calf may be seen 
at Stephen Heartwell’s Stable, School-street, any time 
previous to the sale 

J.L. CUNNINGHAM, Auct’r. 


OHN LILLY, No. 76 Market street, corner of Court 
street, manufactures and keeps constantly for sale, 

the following articles, viz. 
Superior large size blue & green silk umbrellas ; small 
size do; blue and green gingham do. various sizes ;— 
oiled linen do ; elegant gilt and silver mounted para- 
sols, with star fringes, ivory handles, &c. ; Do. superiot 
black stick do.; low priced do. for country trade; 2 
complete assortment of silk fringes; ses green & bluc 
sirichaws ; ginghams and sarsnets; a complete assort- 
ment of canes, with and without swords; white. green 
and red oiled silk ; a complete assortment of billiard 
balls ; purse frames; cups and balls ; ivory rings for 
children; islet pins’; backgammon men ; frogs. &c. for 
tassels ; a large assortment whalebone and rattan, for 
bonnets, constantly on hand, by the gross or dozen :— 
whalebone for stays constantly on hand, and cut to any 
pattern,—at the lowest cash prices. Country traders 
are requested to call. 44—12t. 
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ued and early friend? —New Monthly Magazine. 


The FARMER is oy a Friday, by J. B. Res 


SELL, at $2.50 per annum, in advance. 





